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no cases before it. The reason for this is simple. Na- 
tions will naturally prefer to present their cases before 
the Court of Arbitration where they will have a voice 
in the selection of the judges. If the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is to succeed, it must be granted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction proposed by the committee of jurists 
that drafted the original plan, jurisdiction refused by 
the League of Nations. Furthermore, as pointed out by 
David Jayne Hill, since representation in the court is 
primarily confined to members of the League, with per- 
mission to outsiders to appeal to the court only on con- 
ditions to be laid down by the Council, "It is, therefore, 
open to the observation that it is not a universal court, 
but the private court of the League." As at present 
organized, we fear it has in our wicked world little 
chance for service. 



THE WAYS Of NATIONS 

The wat nations actually go about their problems 
when confronted with concrete situations is illus- 
trated by the announcement that the process of getting 
together in central Europe is progressing. For some 
time there has been a Baltic and a Little Entente. 
Now, Poland has practically joined the Little Entente, 
with the result that there is in central Europe a four- 
power pact, a Quadruple Alliance representing sixty 
millions of people, including Czechoslovakia, Eumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Poland. It is denied that this is an 
alliance. The parties insist that they aim simply to 
facilitate trade. They claim to remain politically free. 
But Poland and Eumania already have a military alli- 
ance, as have Poland and Finland. The only objection 
to calling this new arrangement an alliance with Poland 
is its fear of Eussia over the eastern Polish frontier. 
When we recall that Poland is close to the Baltic bloc of 
States, comprising Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, and 
that in the south the Quadruple Alliance has a liaison 
with Greece by way of the Serbo-Graeco-Bumanian Pact, 
with two years to run, it is plain that there is a hege- 
mony stretching from the Baltic to the JEgean, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria being the only nations 
outside. Indeed the Austrian republic is known to have 
made individual treaties with Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and probably Eumania. This means that Austria 
is also practically a member of the Entente. Thus 
Mittel Europa, quite different from the Mittel Europa 
planned by the Germans and Magyars of a decade ago, 
is an accomplished fact. The encouragement in the new 
bloc lies in the f aH that it is backed by such competent 
statesmen as President Masaryk and Prime Minister 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, and President Hainisch and 
Chancellor Sehober of Austria. These men and their 



followers have set their faces against any plan to restore 
the former regime, either as regards internal or external 
policies. Their arrangement is practically an alliance, 
for it is proposed "to discover and resist as effectively 
as possible all hidden intrigues." What is to become of 
Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria, not to mention 
Eussia, cannot be definitely foreseen. In our judgment, 
enlightened self-interest will make it necessary to bring 
these nations also within the fold. It is all a part of 
what seems to us to be an inevitable movement toward 
a union of continental European States. Italy, France, 
and Great Britain will soon have to reckon with these 
new units. Indeed, they are already doing just that. 
They will all soon be working together to help Eussia 
out of her troubles. The Quadruple Alliance has al- 
ready met at Belgrade in preparation for the conference 
at Genoa. As pointed out by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
writing from Paris, the situation is dramatic. 

"Metternich, Coloman Tisza, Count Aehrenthal, and 
the many other Austrian and Magyar statesmen the 
core of whose political philosophy was the forcible sup- 
pression and absorption of the Czechs, Jugoslavs, and 
other racial minorities, must be writhing in their graves 
that their successors at the Ballplatz should consent to 
treat on equal terms with the representatives of those 
despised and hated nationalities." 



LORD LEE'S INJUSTICE TO FRANCE 

The article by Maurice Leon, of the New York Bar, 
appearing elsewhere in these columns, sets forth so 
impressively the discredited methods of dishonest diplo- 
macy that we publish it only for the sake of justice. 
That the First Lord of the British Admiralty, delegated 
to the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, could wilfully misrepresent the facts in an 
attempt to alienate the United States from France seems 
incredible. It is not pleasant to accept the truth in this 
case, but the proof that this international outrage has 
been committed is at this Writing before us. In Senate 
Document 126, page 349, we have the Lord's remarks. 
We also have the volume entitled "Synthese de la Guerre 
Sous-Marine," by Captain Eaoul Victor Patrice Castex, 
author of many works, especially during the decade fol- 
lowing -1904. This particular book was published in 
Paris and copyrighted by Augustin Challamel, 17 Eue 
Jacob, Librairie Maritime et Coloniale, 1920. A care- 
ful study of the documents reveals two outstanding facts. 
The fact is that Lord Le'e accused the French naval 
officer of teaching the doctrine that the submarine is the 
instrument by which France "will overthrow for good 
and all the naval power of the British Empire." Off- 
setting this fact is another fact, namely, that Captain 
Castex teaches nothing of the sort. 
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There are interesting quotations not mentioned in Mr. 
Leon's article. Under date of December 30, in the 
course of his remarks, Lord Lee said: 

"I feel bound to give chapter and verse to illustrate 
the anxiety we feel in regard to this matter. There was 
published quite recently in the Revue Maritime, a tech- 
nical and official publication published in January, 1920, 
under the direction of the French Naval General Staff, 
a series of articles now incorporated, I believe, in 'Syn- 
thase de la Guerre Sous-Marine,' by Capitaine de Fre- 
gate Castex, who at that time was chief of one of the 
important bureaux of the French Naval Staff, who is 
now Chief of Staff of the Admiral of the Second Division 
in the Mediterranean, and who has just been designated 
as principal lecturer to the Senior Officers' Courses for 
the next year. Therefore I am not quoting some re- 
tired naval officer writing from his club; we all suffer 
from such gentlemen who propound extraordinary theo- 
ries. I am speaking now of a responsible officer of the 
French Naval Staff in a high position." 

He proceeds to quote from an article by Captain Cas- 
tex on "Piracy," and then goes on to say : 

"There are many other passages of a similar descrip- 
tion, and interspersed among them is the laying down 
of a doctrine with regard to the value of submarines, to 
which we heartily subscribe and to which we have shown 
our adherence in the debates which have preceded this : 

" 'The submarine is a mediocre torpedo-boat ; that is 
to say, it has only very limited chances of damaging by 
means of a torpedo a ship enjoying, like itself, full lib- 
erty of movement on the broad sea, as is proved by the 
relative immunity enjoyed by big warships even in the 
most dangerous zones and at times when submarines 
were swarming around. With regard to submarines, the 
English seem to have an opinion very similar to that 
which we entertain.' 

"There is much more of the same kind, but he con- 
cludes his article with these words : 

" 'Thanks to the submarine, after many centuries of 
effort, thanks to the ingenuity of men, the instrument, 
the system, the martingale is at hand which will over- 
throw for good and all the naval power of the British 
Empire.' " 

Turning to the text, "Syntheee de la Guerre Sous- 
Marine," page 24, the paragraph, from which Lord Lee 
extracted the sentence concerning which he professed 
profound alarm, when translated, reads: 

"The Germans reason thus: A new cruiser warfare, 
very easy to carry on, having nothing in common with 
the old, appears as easily realizable. The old theories 
fall to pieces before the new engine. Principles them- 
selves lose their inviolable character and are impaired. 
What was formerly destined to failure becomes child 
play, thanks to the submarines. After some centuries 
of waiting, thanks to the ingenuity of men, the instru- 
ment is held at last, the system, the device, to say it all, 
which will overthrow, this time finally, the English 
naval power." 



The astounding truth is that the illustrious British 
delegate ignored the fact that the paragraph is the ex- 
pression of the author's interpretation of German rea- 
soning. The first four words, "The Germans reason 
thus," tell the story. It is difficult to characterize this 
misrepresentation with restraint. If it were not a Brit- 
ish gentleman to whom we refer, it would be difficult 
not to view the proceeding as a self-evident, wilful at- 
tempt to deceive the Conference and to injure France 
in the opinion of the American people. 

It appears that it was no mere oversight on the part 
of this noble Lord. In spite of the irrefutable evidence, 
he has since repeated his charge that Castex's views "con- 
stitute a condonation and approval of the German sub- 
marine warfare on commerce." We are told that Lord 
Lee accepted garbled extracts from an English transla- 
tion of a German version appearing in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Be that as it may, by omitting four words — 
"thus reason the Germans" — he has certainly utterly 
misrepresented the views of Captain Castex. Evidently 
he prefers to stand by that injustice. 

There is no doubt of the injustice. From the Aver- 
tissement preceding the French text, it is pointed out 
that the work is devoid of partisanship, and that it is 
vain to accept the opinion of the submarine that the 
Germans contended for. Nothing is clearer than that 
Captain Castex is opposed to the German conception of 
submarine warfare. For Lord Lee to quote him in 
America as advocating the submarine as a French arm 
for bringing England to her knees was a performance 
distressing as it was inexcusable. 



The address by Dr. Pierre Hudicourt, of Port au 
Prince, Haiti, arrests the attention. Dr. Hudi- 
court is a lawyer of international reputation, a professor 
of international law, a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. This arraignment makes 
it easier for us to suspect that all is not well in Santo 
Domingo and, as referred to elsewhere, in Samoa. It is 
rather apparent that for some reason the American peo- 
ple are not fully informed of American policy in those 
parts. While since 1915 Haiti has been controlled 
largely by detachments from the United States navy, 
we are unable to find any mention by Secretary Daniels 
in his annual reports from 1915 to 1920 of his Haitian 
activities. 

Every one concerned for the reputation of America 
will be glad to know that Dr. Hudicourt has been in- 
vited to present his case before the Senate committee 
investigating the situation in Haiti, and that the Presi- 
dent has appointed a special representative to examine 
into the facts relative to our behavior in the Caribbean. 
An outstanding fact in the premises is that our govern- 
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ment and the financial interests charged with the ex- 
ploitation and domination of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
not to mention Cuba, Honduras, and Samoa, owe to the 
people of America and to themselves a full and satisfy- 
ing explanation of the situation in those parts. 



Russia continues to be the world's enigma. With 
her population dying of starvation by the millions, 
the Soviet Minister of War, Trotzky, in a speech before 
the ninth All-Eussian Congress declared that the Soviet 
army and navy, now totaling 1,505,000 men, must in- 
crease training and be prepared for war. He went on 
to say, "The impudent imperialistic beasts of prey must 
know that besides the four powers which have just con- 
cluded an agreement among themselves there is still a 
fifth — Soviet Eussia and the Red army." When we 
remind ourselves that the Trotzky regime rests upon 
the shoulders of the "Red army,'" its only support, we 
can readily understand the emotion permeating this 
boast. The enigmatic fact remains, however, that, with 
so much suffering among the people, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is still able to survive. Set up by an autocratic 
fiat, continued by autocratic force, backed exclusively by 
the "Red army," with the means of production and 
transportation in a state of chaos, a continuing Soviet 
regime is the world's most interesting study in con- 
temporary political science. 



The refusal of the American Government to par- 
ticipate in the Genoa Conference called for April 
10 was inevitable. Any European conference must 
necessarily deal with matters covered by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The United States is not a party to that 
treaty. Naturally, therefore, we cannot participate in 
discussions relating to such matters. The Genoa Con- 
ference will naturally deal with European political 
questions with which the United States is in no condition 
to assist. The people of this country are concerned with 
the treaties and resolutions growing out of the Wash- 
ington Conference. Not until they know more of the 
outcome of these matters near at hand can they feel 
capable of contributing to the discussion of financial, 
economic, and political questions peculiar to Europe. 
The next international conference which the United 
States will be willing to join will be an international 
conference of all the nations, including Germany and 
Russia. But the time for such a conference is not yet. 



IT is announced that the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American Republics will meet soon at 
Santiago, the capital of Chile. The date of this con- 
ference cannot be announced until the Chilean Govern- 
ment has issued the call. These Pan American con- 



ferences, beginning with the Washington Conference in 
1889-1890, followed by one in Mexico City in 1901-1902, 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and Buenos Aires in 1910, 
have been educative and healing international events. 
The Pan American Union, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, is an outgrowth of such conferences. Following 
the conference of nine powers recently held in the 
building of the Pan American Union, it is time to turn 
again to those commercial and political problems pe- 
culiar to our own hemisphere. The twenty-one republics 
of North and South America have many interests 
peculiar to their contiguity and mutual aspirations. 
The Fifth International Conference of American Re- 
publics is awaited with interest. 



Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, began the prac- 
tice of law in 1885. He was first elected to the 
Senate in 1911, and he was re-elected for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1917. Senator Reed is an industrious 
and brilliant gentleman. No Senator speaks more from 
the floor of the Senate than Mr. Reed. Speaking so 
extensively as he does, it is natural now and then that 
he should slip in his statements and interpretation of 
facts. We do not refer to the interesting lapse of 
memory that caused him to forget that the Four-Power 
Treaty specifically provides for the abrogation of the 
British-Japanese Alliance; we are thinking of a more 
personal instance. February 23, addressing himself to 
our treaty with Japan in general, and to Ambassador 
Harvey's address in London on Washington's Birthday 
in particular, he proceeded to pay his respects to what 
he calls the "Tories in the United States . . . men 
in the United States who have never been satisfied with 
the idea of a free and independent republic." He pro- 
ceeds to quote from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing in an 
American magazine, and then goes on to say: "It was 
followed shortly thereafter by the organization of the 
American Peace Society of Washington, D. C." Senator 
Reed ought to know that the American Peace Society 
existed long before Andrew Carnegie was bom. His 
reference to the Advocate or Peace, the World Court 
Magazine, the International Conciliation Monthly, while 
not perfectly clear, is by inference founded in a belief 
of his that the American Peace Society and its Advocate 
of Peace are not "satisfied with the idea of a free and 
independent republic." If Senator Reed would consult 
the columns of this magazine with that same care that he 
devotes to his imagination, he would learn that the 
one thing the Advocate of Peace aims most to do is to 
advertise America's contribution to the weal of the 
world. The Senator has known this heretofore; plainly 
he has forgotten. Speaking in the United States Senate 
February 26, 1920, this same Senator Reed, addressing 
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himself in opposition to the League of Nations, did us 
the honor to say : 

"I unhesitatingly declare that the instrument that 
was proposed by the American Peace Society could be 
passed in the Senate in one day's time. . . . 

"Mr. President, I have referred in the preceding re- 
marks to the principle advocated by the American 
Peace Society, not because it was the only organization 
advocating the principles referred to, but on account of 
its activity and importance. It is. proper to add that 
the principles by it advanced were those which have 
been upon the tongues and pens of distinguished men 
of this and other countries for many years. They were 
the principles sought to be wrought in agreement at 
The Hague Convention, where the foundations were 
laid for their ultimate acceptance." 

We respectfully suggest that the illustrious Senator 
from Missouri refresh his mind by reading once again 
the inside of the front cover of the Advocate op Peace. 
It inspired him once. It may console him again. 



THE PATH OF AMERICA 

By Vice-President CALVIN COOLIDOE 

In the article below is embodied an address delivered by 
the Vice-President on February 22, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. — The Editor. 

This is a day which Destiny has dedicated to a larger 
freedom. It takes us back to the early eighteenth 
century. That period was marked as one of preparation 
rather than attainment. Both before it and after it the 
manifest course of history touched a higher crest. Marl- 
borough, the victor of Blenheim, had just departed from 
the scene. George II, who, with his grandson George III, 
was destined to reign over the British Empire for almost 
one hundred years, had just come to the throne. Men 
were still living whose fathers might have known 
Shakespeare and Milton, might have followed Cromwell 
at Marston Moor and Dunbar, or might have seen the 
Mayflower as she carried her passengers forth upon a 
journey which they have not yet completed; and men 
were living whose sons were to stand at Concord Bridge, 
were to write the Declaration of Independence and adopt 
the American Constitution, were to take part in the 
French Revolution and behold the triumphs of Napoleon 
end at Waterloo, and finally were to see that century 
which this day began in 1732 close in 1832 with the 
Parliamentary Eeform Bill. It was to be a century of 
most remarkable achievements, and, if its beginning was 
not heralded by brilliant events, it held one significant 
fact. Eobert Walpole was Prime Minister. George II 
might reign, but Walpole ruled. He was the first of the 
Great Commoners, a forerunner of Pitts and Gladstones, 
in the old world, and in the new, of plain men who would 
rise to even greater eminence. In the colonies, legisla- 
tive assemblies chosen by popular vote were slowly gain- 
ing in their claim of independence. While the people 
had not yet come to the full exercise of their liberties, 
they had reached the power to administer, and would 
soon be seeking the power to control their governments. 



THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW NATION 

It was during this century that the true purpose of 
America began to be revealed. As we behold it, our 
patience ought to be increased, our faith strengthened, 
and our belief in human progress reaffirmed. Whatever 
this might require is more than supplied, as we contem- 
plate the birth of George Washington, with all that it 
has come to mean. 

Nations do not come into existence without a purpose. 
The world soon casts aside organizations which do not 
minister to its welfare. As we examine the course of 
known history ; as we trace the progress of the race ; as 
we see the problems of existence which had been met 
and solved by past civilization, and then as we learn of 
the discovery of a new continent and come to know the 
cause of its early settlement and mark the spirit of its 
institutions, there is disclosed to us the meaning and the 
purpose of our own nation. In the fullness of time 
America was called into being, under the most favoring 
circumstances, to work out the problem of a more per- 
fect relationship among mankind, that government and 
society might be brought into harmony with reason and 
with conscience. The great events and the great men 
of our country are those who have made the largest con- 
tribution to this purpose. The method by which men 
have always advanced this cause, the only method by 
which they ever can advance it, is through service and 
sacrifice. There can be no great people who are not 
willing to dedicate themselves to this high purpose. 

FAR-SIGHTED PILGRIMS 

It was this spirit in the Pilgrim and the Puritan 
which has drawn to them the admiration of three cen- 
turies. For all of them the comfort of the most highly 
civilized society at home was open; for many of them 
the enjoyment of wealth and place, reaching up to the 
splendor of the court; but all of these were cast aside 
that they might leave tyranny behind and found a free 
state, amid the hardships of the wilderness, where that 
which they believed and which they held sacred might 
have broader scope. Nor was it of themselves, even then, 
that they thought most. Believing in piety, they formed 
their church; believing in freedom and equality, they 
did not scruple to pay the price for their maintenance. 
"Every township," their early law decreed, "after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write 
and read ; and when any town shall increase to the num- 
ber of a hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school." To such a people liberty was a birthright and 
independence could not be long denied. 

But there was that in the experience of colonial life 
which brought those who crossed the sea from a some- 
what different motive to the same conclusion, when they 
considered their rights were in danger. There had been 
bred in the English, through the centuries which dis- 
appear from view in their old German home, a genius 
for local self-government and an intolerance of "foreign 
interference. If the Pilgrims had landed with a minia- 
ture, but none the less complete, charter of democracy 
in the Mayflower compact, the early settlers of Virginia, 
landing with a royal charter, were none the less deter- 
mined to maintain their rights. They early established 



